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PERFECT TRANSLATION. 


Touthful North Briton (on honeymoon tour, proud of his French), ‘‘Gassona! La—1ie— 


LE—CART Gargon. ‘‘Ovut, M’stEv’, TOUT DE SUITE!” 

Adiniring Bride, ‘‘LosuH! SANDY, WAT DID HE SAY?” 

Youthful North Briton (rather taken aback), ‘‘ AWEEL, JEANNIE, DEAR, HE KENS I’m 
ScotcH, AN’ HE ASKED ME TO ‘TAK’ A SEAT’” : 





ODE TO THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


(In humble imitation of the Ode which Sir 
Lewis Morris wrote twelve years ago to the 
same august building.) 


WiTH voice subdued and humbler music 
sing! 

Our = alas! to-day is quite another 
thing 

From that which proudly rose to Heaven 

Sometime in 1887. 

Delusive hopes, distracting fears, 

Have both alike given place to jeers, 

And Britain, Britain, all our jubilant 
tongues are mute 

When any one alludes to the Imperial 
Institute. 


“Our Britain, issuing at a’call of Fate's, 

From her lone islets in the Northern Sea 

Donned her Imperial robe,’ Sir Lewis 
MORRIS states. 








And so, to mark the Jubilee, 
With general joy and national subscrip- 


tion 
(And hostile talk from Mr. LABOUCHERE) 
A building of a quite ornate description 
Upraised its stately pile into the air. 


Twelve years have passed and we behold 

A different scene, and—'painful to be 
told !— 

To-day we see (the fact’s beyond dispute) 

The Board of Works has bought our In- 
stitute. 

The Eastern Wing, by its decree, 

Will house the London University ; 

The Fellows, huddled in the West, 

Will read the papers with diminished 


zest ; 
A fact all kindly persons must regret 
Although it frees the Institute from debt. 


So let us ‘‘ Rule Britannia ’’ sing 
And any other cheerful thing 


= 


Which this sad moment may efface 

And put one less depressing it its place. 

Whoever holds the helm of State 

(Sir LEWIs says it) England shall be great. 

He tells us with complacent mien, 

‘* Nigh half the race of man is subject to 
our Queen.”’ 

So, though the Institute’s decline may 
make us tearful, 

The outlook, on the whole, is tolerably 

cheerful. 





A SUMMER EPIDEMIC. 


Doctor, you gravely shook your head 

As I described each symptom strange— 
Jarred nerves, no appetite—and said, 

** What you want, my dear Sir, ischange.”’ 


Then from my pocket ruefully 
(Where pounds are scarce and shillings 
scant) 
I drew the guineas for your fee. 
Yes, change, indeed, is what I want! 









THE POINT OF VIEW—V. 


Glen Parritch, N.B., 
The Twelfth. 

DEAR MR. PuNcH,—Here is the 12th 
again—an unlucky day in our family—and 
I snatch a moment, before business hours, 
to protest against the invasion of this 
historic glen by a crowd of tramps with 
firearms, who come, they say, ‘‘ to make 
bags,’’ but who are no better than they 
should be. Even Parliament, I am told, 
was ‘‘up’’ three days ago, that the M.P.s 
might be let loose to over-run Scotland 
in this bag-making business. Bags, it 
seems, are more important than Old Age 
Pensions and the rest. Ours is not a 
long-lived family, and I have no personal 
bias in the matter, but I would have 
greatly preferred that Parliament should 
have sat right through the autumn, and 
thoroughly discussed the Old Age Pensions 
Scheme. Besides, the moors in autumn 
are very unhealthy, and the number of 
shooting fatalities is appalling. Last year 
ever so many of my relatives were victims. 
They say that London in August and 
September is healthy and stimulating, and 
full of interest. If M.P.s and others want 
to be bagmen they should go into the trade 





at home and not worry us. That’s my 
view, Mr. Punch—but there goes a shot, 
so I must fly.—Yours moornfully, 

A. CHEEPER. 





Sap FATALITY TO ONE OF A SHOOTING 
PaRTY ON THE Moors. — On returning 
home, after a most successful day’s sport, 
just as he entered the garden he was 





taken from life by a snap-shot. 









Vor, CXVH, 
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—Daily Paper. 


ANY HUGGING TO BE DONE, J’LL DO IT.” 


ssia the greatest offence.”’ 


**Look HERE, I say! IF THERE 's 
ve Ra 


« China is warned that an alliance with Japan would gi 


Russian Bear (jealously). 
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‘““WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS” 
STILL RUNNING. 


O! geoop old Screen Scene from the 
School for Scandal, that, like Charity, 
hides such a multitude of dramatic weak- 
nesses! Invariably effective; and here 
it is again modified, indeed, but as fresh 
asever in Act I. of an Original Comedy 
by R. C. CARTON, entitled Wheels within 
Wheels, at the Court Theatre. This play, 
however, does not depend on the inci- 
dental reminiscence of SHERIDAN’S device, 
nor on its resemblance to our old friend 
Frou-Frou, but on its comedy characters, 
who are most artistically made to interest 
the audience in a fresh combination of 
somewhat hackneyed materials. Miss 
CoMPTON, with her fascinating smile—a 
thorough bonhomie—is excellent as the 
aristocratic bohemian widow, Mrs. Onslow 
Bulmer, and the feather-headed, flirting, 
fashionable young woman of fashion finds 
a clever representative in clever. Miss 
LENA ASHWELL. Mr. GEORGE BELLAMY’S 
Eaves, the valet, is so good as to deceive 
the audience into thinking there is-some 
deep design underlying his actions, which, 
however, whatever may have been the 
author’s original intentions, the unfor- 
tunate Eaves is not permitted to work 
out; he blooms in the first act, and then 
a nipping frost, and he is neither heard 
nor seen any more. Such, too, is the fate 
of the comic waiter, Mr. LISTER, in Act II. 
For the ‘‘ pick’d man of countries,’’ the 
travelled gentleman, Lord Eric Chantrell, 
who has been everywhere, done nothing, 
and remains the simple, chivalrous Colonel 
Newcome, unspotted by his worldly experi- 
ences, no better representative could be 
found than Mr. DION BOUCICAULT. Mr. 
Eric LEWIS as nervous, selfish Sir Philip 
Ourtoys, M.P., is very amusing; and Mr. 





= 





Tat French TWEEDLEDUM AND THE RUSSIAN 


TWEEDLEDEE. 
According to the Russian news pers, the visit 
of M. Delcassé to Count Muravieff has given a fresh 


|e of the identity of the French and Russian 
ign policies. [N.B.—The identity of the 
and Russian Foreign Ministers needs no 

fresh proof, 
Do you think it’s going to rain?’ said Alice. 
read a large umbrella over himself 











OVERHEARD SUNDAY MORNING AT THE “2ZO00.” 


‘ On, I say, GEORGE, LET US GO INTO THE REPTILE HovUsE AND SEE IF THERE’S 
ANYBODY THERE WE KNOW!” 





THALBERG plays the most ungrateful part 
of a would-be co-respondent with such 
tact as to command sympathy for the man | 
who could risk so much for such a little 
idiot of a woman. —could be developed into something as 

But the gem of the piece—the Jim of | phenomenal as was Lord Dundreary. “‘ We 
the piece—is Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER as | know that man!’’ as Mr. SYDNEY GRUNDY 
James Blagden. He is, in every sense of | said in 4 Pair of Spectacles. He comes— 
the word, immense. From the first moment | not only from Sheffield, but from England, 
of his appearance on the scene, until his | and he is to be found as a representative 
final exit in the third act, the audience | of the loud-toned, slangy, jolly-dog sort of 
are convulsed. As a finished picture of a| superior Bardolph that makes this type of 
modern type of How-we-live-now Man, not | Briton so unpleasantly popular at home 
too young and not too old, it is simply and abroad, especially abroad. Mr. Bour- 


depended only on this one character, its 
success is assured. Indeed, there is in 
this part the germ of a character which 
—if only the author of its being feels it 











: sp: 
and his brother. . “No, I don’t think it is,” he 


mid; “at least, not under here.” 


——— 


perfect. ‘‘Laugh! Lor! I thought I CHIER may have had many a better 
should ha’ dia as Mr. CHEVALIER sings, | but never one with which his name will be 


** Tl grandira!’’ 








in the ‘‘ Old Kent Road ’’ ; and if the piece more closely associated. 
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SceneE—A Shooting Party, August 12 (M.F.H. is introduced to distinguished foreigner). 
I ALSO, AND HAVE ALREADY OF HIM SHOT TWENTY-FIVE, AND HAVE WOUNDED MANY MORE!” 


“You HUNT MUCH OF THE Fox, MonsIEuR? 
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MR. PUNCH’S DRAMATIC RECIPES. 
No. 1V.—HoW TO BE AN ACTOR-MANAGER. 


To be an actor-manager is at once so 
agreeable and so profitable an occupation 
that no excuse is offered for setting this 
recipe before our readers. 

It is agreeable because it is well known 
that actor-managers subsist almost en- 
tirely on oysters and champagne, which 
they consume at all hours of the day and 
night; that they are the adored of ladies 
and the darlings of Society ; and, last but 
not least, that they may ultimately aspire 
to a knighthood, and even (who knows ?) a 
baronetcy and a seat on the Privy Council. 
So triumphant is Democracy. 

It is profitable because, if you are an 
actor-manager, you can yourself select the 
plays in which you are to appear, and see 
that the parts which you undertake are 
suited to the display of your peculiar 
gifts. Nay, if they are not so suited, you 
ean alter them. 

In the same way, if any other character 
in the play has effective situations which 
threaten to overshadow those in which 
you appear you can cut them out or, better 
still, incorporate them in your own part. 
This may not improve the play, but that, 


after all, is a minor consideration. You | 


can afford to put the fat in the fire when 
all the *‘ fat’’ is your own. 

It may be imagined that the aspiring 
dramatist will, at times, object to this sort 
of treatment being meted out to his work, 
dramatists being proverbially difficult to 
convince that they exist, not to produce 





good plays but to provide a suitable 
setting for an actor-manager. But this 
is a difficulty which may easily be got 
over. A threat of not producing his play 
at all will quickly bring almost any play- 
wright to reason. 

Another and an easier way of getting 
over this difficulty may be mentioned,— 
never to produce the works of living 
authors. Dead men utter no wails. If 
you confine yourself to producing, say, 
the plays of SHAKSPEARE, you are quite 
safe from petty annoyance of this kind. 
The dramatic critics may utter a word or 
two of protest, but nobody ever listens to 
the dramatic critics. 

With SHAKSPFARF, therefore, you will 
have a free hand. You will probably find 








Distinctly overheard on a Cab-rank during the 
recent hot weather. 


“Is my hat on straight, dear?” 





it expedient to ‘‘ cut’’ him considerably, 
and present him in three acts. That is 
the most modern way of dealing with him, 
and after all, modernity is everything. 
If you find that he has become too short 
under this drastic treatment you can 
expand him again by an inserted tableau 
or two, and by delivering your own 
speeches with impressive slowness, punc- 
tuated by gulps. 

In compressing SHAKSPEARE, it is well 
to remember that the structure of the 
play is of minor importance. What is 
really necessary is that your speeches 
should be preserved intact, and that the 
act-drop should never fall save when you 
are occupying the centre of the stage. 
Any violence to the text will be justified 
which enables you to observe these vital 
necessities. 

Thus if you play Iago you will have to 
cut out most of the speeches of Othello, 
and if you play Othello you will have to 
similarly curtail the speeches of Iago. On 
the whole it would be wiser for you not 
to attempt the Moor at all as there are 
difficulties in preparing a version on these 
thoroughly modern lines. This may pert- 
haps account for the fact that the play has 
not been given by any actor-manager 12 
London for more than a generation. 

It might be thought that actor-manage- 
ment on these lines would lead inevitably 
to the Court of Bankruptcy, and, indeed, 
this often seems to be the case. But no 
really prudent actor-manager ever looks 
so far ahead as that. He feels that his 
own acting is sufficient unto the day. 
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THE STORY OF A CRISIS. A.D. 19—. 


(Communicated by Mr. Punch’s Vagrant.) 


(By African Cable from Our Special Correspondent.) 


Vineyardtown, Nabothsland, August 1.—Grave events have 
taken place here. For a long time past British residents in this 
country have had to complain of intolerable oppression, which 
culminated yesterday in a decree issued by the so-called legis- 
lature and signed by King Koko. By this decree access to the 
Royal Rum-Palaces is denied to all foreigners who cannot produce 
a certificate of having resided five months in the country. The 
British Rum-Drinkers Association has issued a fiery protest, 
anda petition is being extensively signed for presentation to 
the QUEEN. Relations between the British residents and the 
native blacks are strained almost to breaking point, and unless 
strong measures are taken by the British Government, it is felt 
that England will be permanently disgraced. A member of the 
legislature has just drunk a quart of rum defiantly in the pre- 
sence of a large gathering of Englishmen, who were compelled 
to endure this outrage in silence. If this continues, the worst 
is feared. 

(Extract from Leading Article in the Daily T-l-gr-ph, August 2.) 


Our patience has been abused, our moderation has been inter- 
preted as cowardice, and all our efforts to secure justice for our 
fellow-subjects have been met by trickery and evasion. The 
question goes far deeper than the mere right to drink rum with- 
out vexatious restrictions. Our position as a world power'is 
involved, and not all the taunts of Little Englanders can bring 
us to abate one jot or tittle of our just demands. Let King 
Koko take heed while there is yet time. War may be dis- 
tasteful to us, but there is something worse than war, and that 
isdishonour. We are glad to recognise from the tone of the 
Colonial Secretary that there will be no shrinking on his part. 
In the meantime the worst friends of peace are those who, in 
the House of Commons or the press, belittle the righteous claims 
of the British Rum-Drinkers Association. 


(Extract from Speech of Secretary of State for Colonies, August 2.) 


My conscience, at any rate, is clear. At the very outset 
of these negotiations I explained to King Koko that he was 
a thief, a liar, a scoundrel, and a drunkard. (Loud cheers 
from the Ministerial benches.) While declaring that I had no 
desire to intervene in the internal affairs of his kingdom, or to 
menace its independence, I insisted that the decree relating to 
foreign rum-drinkers should be withdrawn at once, and that all 
foreigners should be promptly admitted to the Royal Rum-Palaces. 
Failing this, 1 told him that I was prepared to enforce my 
demands with an army-corps. Honourable members will agree 
that it was impossible for me to go further than this in the path 
of concession and conciliation. If we are not to see the sun of 
our empire set for ever we are bound to support the demands of 
our fellow-subjects in Nabothsland. 

(By African Cable from Our Special Correspondent.) 

Vineyardtown, Aug. 3.—The position here is becoming more and 
more impossible. Murders of British subjects occur every day. 
One hundred men have been added to the army. This step is 
obviously preparatory to an invasion of British territory. A 
fleet of ten war-canoes is ready to sail at a moment’s notice. 
The Colonial Secretary’s speech has given great satisfaction, 
but immediate action is necessary. 

(Various Cables.) 


The Premier of New South Wales has offered a regiment of one 
thousand lancers fully equipped for service in Nabothsland. 

The Premier of the Dominion of Canada has placed two 
hundred Canadian militiamen at the disposal of the British 
Government. 

The Rajah of Sarawak has offered to lead a corps of fifty Dyak 
Head-hunters into Nabothsland. 

The Guernsey Militia have volunteered en masse for service 
against King Koko. 

The Malta Fencibles have decided to send a representative 
body of ten to take part in any expedition against King Koko. 

Colonel RoosEVELT’s Rough Riders have intimated their desire 
to fight side by side with the British in Nabothsland. In a 
published interview, Colonel ROOSEVELT declared that blood was 
thicker than water. 


(Extract from Leading Article in the T-m-s, August 4.) 


By this time King Koko must have been undeceived. If he 
counted on dissensions in the Cabinet, or on the support of the 


ee 








Dinah. ‘Ou, MorHer, MY FINGERS ARE SO SORE WHERE THE 
NASTY NETTLE sTUNG ME!” 

Mother. ‘‘ NEVER MIND, DINAH DEAR. 
YorR MovurH—THAT WILL STOP THE PAIN.” 

Dinah. ‘1 can’t, Mornern. THEY ARE Too Dirty. 
IN youR MovurH, PLEASE!” 


Pur your FINGERS IN 


Pur THEM 





Opposition, he reckoned without his host. The feeling of the 
nation is unanimous on this point, if on no other. Moreover, 
the gratifying despatches from our various colonies and de- 
pendencies which we publish this morning show plainly that if 
the worst comes to the worst we can reckon on the support of 
English-speaking men in every part of the world. Whether it 
will be necessary to accept these generous offers of help is, of 
course, another question, but the mere fact that they were made 
shows how widely the Imperial spirit is spread abroad. 


(Extract from the W-stm-nst-r G-z-tt-, August 4.) 


We have before this counselled calm and patience to our 
pushful Colonial Secretary. All we can do at this juncture is 
to repeat the advice in emphatic terms, remembering, as fair- 
minded men ought to remember, that, while there is much to be 
said on both sides, there is, perhaps, more to be said on one side 
than on the other. 


(By African Cable from Our Special War Correspondent, 
Vineyardtown, Nabothsland, November 5.) 


The British expedition has arrived here. A careful investiga- 
tion has shown that the Royal Rum-Palaces contain no rum, but 
only distilled water incasks. The President of the British Rum- 
Drinkers has fraternised with King Koko. Peace will soon be 
re-established. An address of thanks to the Colonial Secretary 
is in course of signature. 





CONGRATULATIONS.—Mr. JOHN LATEY, for so long associated 
with the Illustrated London News, and known to all as the able 
editor of the Penny Illustrated, is now editor of Sketch, vice 
Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER resigned. Good. Mr. LATry is the very 
man to conduct a journal which must be highly popular with 
both sexes, for as our German Professor observed, ‘‘ He is a 
shentleman, though, at the same time, he is always a LATEY.”’ 





—— 
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WEATHER. 


’"NOTHER TANNER! LESHGOBACKAG’IN !” 





** EASY DOES IT.”’ 

Sir,—Why these ‘Silly Season ’’ com- 
plaints about slow travelling? 1 am 
neither a Hare nor a Tortoise. The 
Tortoise won in the long run: no matter. | 
When I become a Journey-man, then, like 
Johnnie Gilpin, I am * on pleasure bent.’’ 
Ergo, I do not want to be discharged as 
from a catapult, and to arrive almost 
before I’ve started, for then “I don’t 
know where I are,’’ as the poet sings. 
But I like to take it easy, and to be abso- 
lutely safe. I very much prefer to have 
plenty of time, en route, allowed for| 
refreshment, to being harried and hurried | 
into a violent indigestion. If I am going | 
to Paris or Brussels, for example, from | 
Victoria, London, I require nothing better | 


than a good hour at least for a ‘‘ square 
meal’’ at Calais. ‘‘ Festina lente’’ is my 
motto, as it should be that of all sensible 
travellers. Why this violent demand for 
more speed? Why this.cry for hurry, 
hurry, hurry ? 

Quick travelling and leisurely feeding, 
that’s my motto, whether going away for 
my holiday or returning home after it. 
My ideal is the early train, 9 A.M. to Dover, 
then by 11.0 boat to Calais, where I arrive 
at 12.20. Ido not want to start again for 
Paris until 3 P.M., by which time I shall 
have sufficiently refreshed the inner man, 
soap-and-watered the outer man, and then, 
at peace with all the world, I can snooze 
till the hour of arrival in Paris. 

Yours, ‘‘ FACILE PRINCEPS,’’ 
I.e., An Easy First Class Traveller. 





—___. 
—— 


SOME OF OUR GUARDIANS, 


I.—THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
(MR. Scott, M.P.). 

(‘There have not been many new reputati 
made on the Liberal side.”"—Davly Chromicle, 
review of the past Session.} b 
‘* WHEN in the Chronicle of wasted time”! 

(SHAKSPEARE) I saw the Session summed 

and sized, 
I used the following expression—* I’m! 
Surprised !’’ x 


Fresh laurels on our side, it said, were few; 

MORLEY had ceased to be a leading star; 

ASQUITH, alas! had grown addicted to ’ 
The bar. 


Young HERBERT as a Whip had played the 


man ; 
STEADMAN had come distinctly to the fore; 
Though BuRNs had been a touch less beefy 
than 
Of yore. 


Bold PICKERSGILL, the pride of Bethnal 
Green ; 
Welsh GEORGE; that Poplar person, 
SYDNEY B.— 
Their praise I saw; no mention could be 
seen 
Of me! 


When I observed that yon recording scroll 
Held no allusion to the name of Scort, 
Then I remarked (communing with my 

soul)— 
** What rot! 


‘* Have they mislaid my memory, dour and 
braw, 
Who dared to sit upon the Dervish 
loot ? 
Forgotten Little England’s latest raw 
Recruit ? 
‘* How with the Sirdar’s sword my sword 
I crossed, 
And cheek by jowl with LaBBy all alone 
Over the MAHD1I’S head so nearly lost 
My own ? 
“IT made the vogue of Manchester 
revered ; 
London devoured my Guardian with its 
lunch ; 
Not less than twice my outward form 
appeared 
In Punch 


So soon forgotten !—like the noble dead 
Whose mention passes out of common 


,” 


use ; 
For instance, theirs who braved a “‘ gory 
With BRUCE. 
Great Scotr! (not meaning 
r=‘ Heaven knows 
I would not humble other Scots that 
way) 
I’ll share a proud oblivion with those 
‘*Wha hae!”’ 


Self, for 





AcTUM EST.—Mr. Justice STIRLING de- 
cided, last week, that the theatres ut 
Fulham, Notting Hill, and Stoke Newing- 
ton, are ‘‘ London Theatres,’’ and so the 
defendant, ABUD, was restrained from re- 
presenting the Pantomime Rehearsal at 
these places. Evidently an action of the 
defendant’s nipped in a bud. 





MOTTO FOR THE OTOLOGICAL CONGRESS.— 
‘The story of our lives from ear to ear. 
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HIS STRONGEST WITNESS. 


TRuTH (to CapTAIN DREYFUS). ‘*COURAGE! MON CAPITAINE!” 
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Bye rarve ys, 


Genial Navvry (who has not received quite the impression that Militia- 
man Bangs intends to convey). ‘*SAyY, BILL, BE A BAD JOB IF OLE 
KRUGER ’APPENED TO KETCH SIGHT OF ‘IM !” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


In Full Cry (F. V. Witte & Co.), by Mr. RICHARD MARSH. 
But why the author so styled his novel is, to the Baron, a mystery 
even greater than that enshrouding the actions of the hero of 
the story. In this novel the secret is so well kept that the 
veriest sleuth-hound of a reader, possessing the very keenest 
scent for the traces of crime, will be at fault until the penulti- 
mate chapter, which ought to have been the last. Vive MARSH 
and mystery! In a last paragraph Mr. MARSH says, ‘‘ The 
mists of romance still envelop Helen Fowler. After such a 
beginning, who can say what is likely to be her end?’’ Who? 
Why, you can, Mr. MARSH. The very name suggests nets and 
entanglement. Tell us, too, what became of ‘* young Angel of 
Treswithian.’’ Helen and Her Angel. There’s your title. 
Write about them. Quick MARsH! 

In a charming essay, written during his sojourn in Italy, 
LEIGH HUNT comments on the immortality of books. Mines are 
exhausted, cities perish, kingdoms are swept away, man weeps 
with indignation to think that his own body is not immortal. 
“Yet this little body of thought that lies before me in the 
shape of a book has existed thousands of years, nor, since 
the invention of the Press, can anything short of an universal 
convulsion of Nature abolish it....Toa shape like this turns 
the placid sage of Academus, to a shape like this the grandeur 
of MILTON, the exuberance of SPENSER, the pungent elegance of 
Pope. May I hope,’’ Hunt pathetically asks, ‘‘ to become the 
meanest of these existences ?’’ The aspiration breathed seventy- 
six years ago is realised. Under the sympathetic editorship of 
Mr. PoTreR BRISCOE, Messrs. GAY AND BIRD have included a 
selection of HUNT’S essays in their charming series of bibelots. 
These daintily-bound volumes, a library in themselves precious 
to the lover of books, would have delighted the author of the 
essay quoted. The last two generations get their idea of LEIGH 
Hunt from Harold Skimpole. DICKENS'S caricature was, my 
Baronite admits, pitilessly like the baser parts of the man who, 
invited by Lord Byron to visit him in Italy, landed one day 
with a wife, a draggle-tail of seven children, and ate the poet 








out of home and Pisa. In this little volume we have the better 
part of a man of genius, a master of the English tongue. 

Why should I have been selected to review Willow The King, 
by J. C. SNAiTH (WARD, Lock & Co.)? Am I fit for the 
stupendous task, I whose active cricketing days came to a 
timely end just a quarter of a century ago, [of whom it was 
then written in ‘‘ Characters of the School Eleven,’’ that I was 
‘‘a hard hitter without sufficient defence; wild, but often 
successful, bowler; good field on his day’’? Is this a proper 
qualification for one who is to pronounce an opinion on a book 
which is practically one long scoring-book, with a love episode 
thrown in, and of which the characters talk familiarly of certain 
august beings, wielders of the willow and compilers of scores, 
as ‘*Stoppy,’’ ‘* RANJI,’’ ‘‘ CLEM. HILL,’’ and ‘‘ JIMMY DOUGLAS’”’ ? 
Obviously it is not, and, therefore, if 1 err in anything let Mr. 
SNAITH impute the blame, not to myself, the slave of duty, but 
to the Baron who—see how infectious the book is !—sent me to 
the wicket and told me to do what I liked with the bowling. 
I may say then that Mr. SNAITH has written a lively book ina 
style that is almost exuberantly lively, and that every devotee 
of cricket will find much in it to amuse and delight him. 
Nowhere else has this humble writer seen so good a description 
of the wretched nervousness that afflicts a conscientious young 
cricketer who has to go in first in a big match. And there are 
other incidents equally well described. But do all cricketers 
talk the fearful, the perpetual slang that is talked by Mr. 
SNAITH’S heroes? His heroine, Miss Laura Trentham, the 
cricketing sister of four superlative cricketers, is in slang the 
worst of the family. ‘*‘I know the Horace father means,’’ she 
observes, alluding to the friend of VIRGIL and MACENAS, 
‘*a fat old bounder who was always thirsty. Awful fond of 
wine he was, awful fond. Don’t think he was ever in condition. 
As for his jaw, it was something frightful.’’ Even amidst the 
protection of the context these terrible words, and many others 
of a similar nature, jar on the ear with the sound of a misused 
slate-pencil. However, Mr. Dimsdale had to marry this lady, 
slang and all, and from the epilogue I gather he did it likea 
man. His life will evidently not be all beer and skittles, though 
it will certainly consist largely of stone-ginger and cricket. 

Mr. Guy BooTruBy, in his story entitled Love Made Manifest 
(WARD, Lock & Co.), sets himself to show how two unfortunate 
beings, one the victim of a kindly but mistaken impulse, the 
other acting partly out of a dutiful wish to help her impecunious 
father and to retain a splendid position in society, are com- 
pelled by a cynical fate to fall into each other’s arms, and to 
retire to a remote island far away from the gay, giddy, and 
scandalous world, which, they think, had they remained in it, 
or had they returned to it, would have held aloof from them, de- 
spite the fact that Claude, the lover, has already achieved fame 
in art, literature, and the drama, and is being lionised by those 
** Leo-Hunters ’’ who care very little for a Lion’s morals as long 
as he, or she, be a veritable Lion, and willing to figure in the 
genteelest of salons. Granting the solidity of the foundation 
(and any one will ungrudgingly grant so much for the pleasure 
given him by its author), the structure built on it is an excellent 
piece of work. Mr. Guy BooTHBy is to be heartily congratu- 
lated on that portion of the narrative which may be taken to 
represent his own dealings with publishers and theatrical 
managers, and theirs with him. Let him write a novel called 
Paradise and the Publisher, and then a companion to it entitled 
Millions from Managers. Both these romances, if founded on 
delightful facts within his own private and personal experience, 
will encourage many a trembling neophyte, in literature and 
drama, to pursue the flowery, very flowery, paths that lead to 
fame and fortune. O literary puer nimium ne crede Guy Boothby! 

THE BARON DE B.-W. 








WHY SHOULD THE ANGLER WAIT ?—It will be some time, says 
the Globe, before the angler ‘‘ will be able once more to fish for 
salmon in the Thames.’’ Why shouldn't he “ fish for salmon in 
the Thames’’? That he should catch salmon there is quite 
another matter. ‘I can call spirits from the vasty deep,’’ says 
Glendower. ‘* Why, so can I,’’ retorts Hotspur; ‘‘or so can any 
man; But will they come when you do call for them?’’ Admitted 
that the prospects of salmon-eatching are fishy, then how much 
greater the excitement if the odds be ten thousand to one 
against a salmon being caught! There’s a game of speculation 
for a Waltonian. Evidently ‘‘ millions in it.’’ 





For THE Hot WEATHER.—In the battle of life, when is a man 
likely to feel limp and cottony ?—When he’s worsted. 
[Iced drink and silence. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL DUET. 


[‘*I seriously doubt whether reading. writing, 
and arithmetic, and that very useless branch of 
knowledge — grammar—are the best intellectual 
bases on which to develope the intelligence.’’—Sir 
John Gorst, Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council. 

‘*IT would merely sound a warning against the 
danger of getting scholarships . . . They put a 
premium on precocity . . . The only safeguard is 
to live in an atmosphere of athletics.’ —Dr. Hii, 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge.} 

Sir J-hn G-rst. 
No doubt you have read in your Whittaker’s 
list 
Of a mythical body that don’t exist ; 
On education its labours are spent, 
And I, if you please, am its Vice-President. 
Of course, in the House, for the look of the 
thing, 
The praises of Latin and Greek I sing, 
Arithmetic, too, I laud to the sky, 
But that, you may take it, is all in my eye. 
Entre nous, my friend, there is far too much 
Of reading and writing and spelling and 
such, 
While as for grammar, ’twixt you and I, 
It’s a perfectly valueless quantity. 
So long as a boy grows stout and tall, 
Let him spel] as he pleases, or not at all, 
For thus alone will we save the nation 
From the curse of the century—Education. 


Dr. H-ll. 


A Vice am I, and can therefore speak 
Of the relative merits of cricket and Greek, 
And it is my opinion calm 





That the former quite easily bears the 


palm. 
It keeps the mind alert and fresh, 
While books are a weariness of the flesh, 
They spoil the eyes, and on the whole, 
They dwarf the body and stunt the soul. 
When I was a lad, I was far too wise 
To read for scholarship or for prize, 
And as the result I am Vice, you see, 











\ 





Raven. “ Hulloa, old chap, how are you?” 
Grouse. ** Pretty cheap.’ 
Raven. “Never mind. You’ll be worth a lot 





before the end of this week ! ”’ 





Of this highly respectable ’Varsity. 

Then drive to off, and drive to on, 

And never think about lecture or don, 
For thus alone you will save the nation 
From the curse of the century—Education. 








‘*COME AND TRIP IT AS YOU GO.’’—This 
is essentially the time for trips, and 
perhaps the most pleasurable, while cer- 
tainly the most original, is that which is 
‘* personally conducted’’ by Mr. T. H. 8. 
Escott, who takes us A Trip to Paradoxia 
without troubling us to pack our port- 
manteau, or leave our Lares and Penates. 





Saying ‘‘ Beau” to a Goose. 


A ‘‘ FRUMIOUS ”’ bounder called BEAU- 
-REPAIRE thought he ’d got in the kneau: 
When he saw it was ‘‘ spoof,’’ 
He sadly sighed, ‘‘ Ouf ! 
Mais c’est un peu trop fort et trop cheau!"’ 





The Times ‘‘special,’’ describing the 
appearance of Captain DREYFUS, said that 
‘*the features were not drawn.’’ Not 
drawn! and with artistic journalists in 
court ever on the pencil-pounce ? 





City QUERY FOR HESITATING ARTISTIC 
INVESTOR.—Which is the better value for 
money, Rio Tintos or Mezzo-tintos ? 





STYLE OF LEGAL QUESTIONS TO BE PUT TO 
FRENCH POACHERS IN ENGLISH WATERS.— 
‘* Fishing Interrogatories.”’ 
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BEATUS ILLE QUI PROCUL NEGOTIIS. 


JongEs, old boy, ah, there you stick, 
On your desk your elbows rubbing, 
Up to every dodge and trick, 
At your ceaseless money-grubbing ; 
Chacun & son gotit, they say, 
Tis your métier and you love it, 
If you like it, well—you may ; 
I’ve, thank Heaven, a soul above it. 


Far from London’s sweltering heat, 
Now the corn is ripe and yellow, 
Here I find a lone retreat, 
Where the atmosphere is mellow, 
Where unclouded is the sky, 
Where the shades are green and grateful ; 
Where a man can live and die 
Far from all that’s foul and hateful. 


Still fresh beauty, day and night, 
Here the simple fancy captures ; 
Each hour finds its own delight, 
Winning souls to higher raptures ; 
Moor and mountain, loch and sea, 
To the heart’s recesses reaching, 
Move to quiet reverie, 
Lessons of contentment teaching. 


Ah! then, friend, why fuss and fret, 
Year by year to fill your coffers ? 
While you ’ve life and vigour yet 
Taste the blessings Nature offers. 
P.S.—If you chance to hear 
(Though ‘‘ good things,’’ I know, get 
scanter) 
Of some good thing, not too dear, 
Let me have a wire instanter. 





LES SPORTMANS D’OSTENDE. 


Au, the brave sportmans! All that 
there is of most chic! Yet there is not 
much sport at Ostend. Some people, 
bourgeois sort of people, indulge in fishing 
from the pier. But that is not chic. Nor 
does it seem particularly amusing. In 
the blaze of sunshine under that cloud- 
less Ostend sky, which, when the wind is 
northerly, is almost as blue as the sky at 
Genoa, it seems warm work to turn vigor- 
ously the handle of a windlass and to land 
afew sprats. The other day an amateur 
fisherman, a mere amateur, caught a 
plaice, probably a two-ouncer, but the 
dense crowd collected round this finny 
monster of the mighty deep prevented 
any accurate estimate of its weight. 





CRICKET PHRASES ILLUMINATED. No. lI. 


‘*THE MAN/GING COMMITTEE REGRET THAT THEY CANNOT LET OFF Mr. BRADLEY IN THE 


KENT v. AUSTRALIANS MATCH, BUT THEY HAVE REQUESTED MR. MASON TO DO WHAT HE CAN 
TO REST Mr. BRADLEY DURING THE MATCH IN VIEW OF THE TEsTt MatcH ON MONDAY NEXT.” 





Let us leave the bourgeois sportman. 
Les sportmans comme il faut occupy them- 
selves in a more exciting way. There are 
horse races, which they attend in superb 
costumes, including white boots, bright 
blue or pink waistcoats, and white kid 
gloves. Absolument & la mode anglaise. 
There are automobiles, driven by elegant 
chauffeurs. And above all, there is the 
pigeon-shooting. 

Ah, voila le vrai sport! That is the sort 
of thing for the brave sportmans. They 
drive to the luxurious building of the Tir 
aux Pigeons, a brand-new structure as yet 
hardly finished, and there, consuming 
cooling drinks, they sit in the shade under 
a@ spacious verandah, bright with flowers 
and pretty dresses. When their turn 





comes, in their enthusiasm for sport they 
disregard all fatigue, and, walking two 











“PUNCH 





BOWLS.” 





yards out into the burning sunshine, they 
stand—yes, actually stand!—to shoot. 
Then they hurry back to be revived with 
more drinks, and to sit with the ladies, 
whose bright eyes glow with admiration 
beneath their black lashes at the surpassing 
valour of their friends. And the smiles of 
those red lips! .Sapristi! For the black 
and red, le rouge et noir, s’adresser chez 
M. CHOSE, coiffeur. 

The present writer is not a sportman, 
but he perceives that the Tir aux Pigeons 
is a noble sport, as in England. Most of 
the shooters miss their birds, but that he 
attributes to compassion rather than to 
clumsiness. All these innocent creatures 
must not die, even to gratify the glorious 
love of sport. Ah ga, non! Sometimes 
the brave tireur will hit only the wing, 
and then the pigeon is able to fly a short 
distance, until it is knocked down by some 
loafer outside. Again the thoughtful com- 
passion of the brave sportman! He who 
dines always so well, almost too well, 
provides a pigeon pie for the poor peasant. 
Ah, charmant ! 

For the pigeon-shooting there are also 
beautiful costumes, usually more négligés, 
to suit the rude labours and violent ex- 
ercise of the vigorous sportmans. Many 
discard the starched collar, and wear a 
fancy shirt, with a loose turned-down 
collar, all of silk. One of these, worn the 
other day, was on ne peut plus chic. The 
colour was grass green. The present 
writer is not a sportman, but when he saw 
that shirt, collar and front of vivid green, 
on a veritable sportman, he felt that life 
has some joys, to which he, alas! has not 
attained. ROBINSON THE ROVER. 





Note.—The Leda affair afforded French 
journalists a chance for several ‘‘ leaders.’’ 
But our Times ‘ Jupiter’’ settled the 
Leda question off hand. 
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Durina the recent Hot Weath Sudden Shower of Rain. 


Trish Visiter. ** 
THIS WILL 


AH, NoW THIS IS WELCOME! AN Hovr's RAIN LIKE 
DO MORE GOOD IN FIVE MINUTES THAN A WEEK oF It!” 








AN AFTER-THOUGHT. 


Wuat the Archbishop of Canterbury omitted to say (though 
of course it was down on his notes) was, that as His Grace had 
now officially decided the question of lights (the question of 
‘ancient lights’’ not being touched upon), he hoped that, so 
far, there would be an end of all ecclesiastical lighty-gation. 
A very arch Bishop! His Grace didn’t pause for a reply. 





“GIVING IT AWAY! 

DrAR MR. PuncH,—How reasonable, not to say cheap, are 
the prices at some of our biggest London Hotels! Perfectly 
wonderful. With my wife, daughter, and small son I have tried 
a few, and select one specimen pour encourager les autres. 
I choose the Savoy Hotel. 

1 obtained a delightfully situated table on the balcony over- 
looking the Embankment, with a lovely view of the C lock Tower 
at Westminster. I found that I could order ‘‘ deux portions”’ 
of everything for the four of us, which is a continental plan 
I am glad to find now becoming naturalised among us in London 
and in many other parts of England. I ordered a light and 
airy dinner. Unfortunately my doctor forbids me the exhilar- 
ating ‘* pop,’’ to which my wife and daughter were inclined, 
while my little schoolboy’s ideas did not effervesce above 
sparkling lemonade which has been some days in bottle. So 
for the two ladies I ordered a bottle of real cham. at fifteen 
shillings—for naturally I thought that a wine (I forget its 
vintage and its named at nine pounds per dozen must be 


| paid six shillings, it follows that the cost of the bottle itself was 





something first-rate. The ladies liked it, so I am sure it was 
excellent. My schoolboy pronounced the lemonade “‘ tip-top,” 
and he is a connoisseur. I myself drank brandy and soda. 
Now comes my bill, of which I render, for the benefit of the 
intending hotel-dinner-patronising public, a facsimile: 
4 COUVERTS (in capitals) . ° - 2s. 0d. 


124A (this is champagne) . ° - 15s. Od. 
Limonade, Sodas (as above-mentioned) 1s. 6d. 
HORS D’CRUVRES (in — - 2s. Od. 
Marmites. ° - 6s. Od. 
Truites Meuniére. ° ° ° - 10s. Od. 


Aren't ‘‘ two portions ’’ (for four) of trout, at five shillings a 
head, or even four portions at two-and-six a head, ridiculously 
cheap? My only wonder is how the Savoy continues to exist, 
Let us continue: 

Reine Marivaux . ° ° 14s. Od. 

Pommes ° ° 3s. Od. 
What is ‘‘ Reine Marivaux’’ ‘S~cnbe a chicken. Voila tout! 
with three-shillingsworth of potatoes. Upon my word and 
honour, if I want to economise I will always feed at the D'Oyly- 
a- -la-Carte Hotel. Then, 

Haricots Verts . ° ° 4s. Od. 


Really, I was almost on the point of imploring the waiter, 
when he} brought ‘‘l’addition,’’ to kindly make it six shillings, 
because the absolutely fresh French beans that I have at home, 
served «& la francaise, cannot possibly be equal to these, the 
value of which may have been enhanced—as is that of certain 
wines—by some preservation. Then, 

Glaces . ° ° 


3s. Od. 
It was ‘*‘ the glace 


Two of the party ‘ glace’d’’ themselves. 
of fashion and the mould of form.’’ 
Café . ° ° ‘ ° ° ° 


Os. 6d. 
Liqueurs ° . 


6s. Od. 

As I have explained, my etal was simply brandy and soda. 
The ‘‘soda’’ is included in the *‘ limonade’’ above-mentioned. 
So that I alone, moi qui parle, drank six shillingsworth of 
ordinary brandy! No, no, Sir, do not be misled by appearances. 
A bottle of ordinary, quite ordinary brandy was ordered by 
yours truly, and of that, including a liqueur-glass full with my 
coffee, I drank, say, to put it liberally, one quarter. If, there- 
fore, for one quarter of an ordinary bottle of ordinary brandy I 


twenty-four shillings, i.e., about fourteen pounds eight shillings 
per dozen. If it was not, then the price of the bottle was 
six shillings, and I was entitled to take away the bottle for 
which Ihad paid. But no! was I going to be less liberal than 
the proprietors of the D’Oyly-i-la-Carte Savoy Hotel? Perish 
the thought! I paid my bill, left the bottle to benefit the 
company, gave the waiter half-a-crown for himself (for I would 
not be behind hand in generosity), fee’d the persons who had 
most kindly taken charge of gentlemen's hats and coats, and 
those also who had shown themselves so careful of the ladies’ 
adornments, and thus for the trifling sum of three pounds seven 
shillings (with extra tips) we had had one of the—er—most 
delightful dinners that any hotel manager could devise, or 
economical visitor to London could enjoy. 

How the Savoy Hotel Co. contrives to make a profit out 
of such charges is absolutely wonderful! Fourteen shillings 
for a chicken, and three shillings more for potatoes! ‘Tis 
wonderful! If the Savoy doesn’t put up its prices the share- 
holders may have good ground for complaint. Shall I become a 
shareholder ? Yours, AN ECONOMICAL DINER-OUT. 


P.S.—A few days after this, I happened to give a luncheon for 
what the Savoy people would call ‘ fifteen couverts,’’ at the 
County Hotel, Canterbury. We had brandies and sodas, claret, 
beer, chicken, ham, veal-and-ham pie, tongue, vegetables, 
sweets, and cheese, all excellent. The total was three « guineas, 
i.e., just seven shillings or so less than I had paid at the Savoy 
Hotel for ‘‘four couverts.’’ I think I really will become @ 
shareholder in The Savoy Hotel and Restaurant. 





En Root.—The new War Minister of the United States, Mr. 
Euinv Root, declares that war in the Philippines will be prose- 
cuted ‘ with all energy.’’ Evidently root and branch business 
for the Philippines. 





‘* Boys WILL BE Boys.’’—‘‘ True,”’ said the first boy. But the 
second, at a distance, shouted, ‘‘ Not true of me, because I’ma 
little farther.” And “‘ he only stood so high, that's all.” 




















